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this land of exile. She was about twenty-five, with a very
pleasing expression, and her disposition was hospitable.
Her dress was simple: a dimity jacket tied close up to the
throat left her arms bare from the elbows and fell below the
hips, with a blue dungaree skirt, over which she wore a
checked apron such as he had seen on countrywomen in
England. He sat conscious of a happiness such as he had
not known for years, wishing that it had been to this home-
stead that he had been assigned. Here, he knew, he could
have regained his manhood and his self-respect.
Presently another girl came into the room, dressed in
much the same fashion as his hostess, and as he rose to greet
her, he was amazed to discover that it was his travelling
companion. She laughed at the expression on his face, and
shook his extended hand.
'You had no idea, then,9 she said, 'that your late com-
panion was a woman?'
'Not a suspicion,' answered Rashleigh.   *If I had . . .*
The two sisters burst into peals of laughter at his frank
admission, and the elder woman, leaving them to discuss the
humour of the situation, went outside and hailed her husband
with a loud 'Coo-ee!'
In a few minutes the good man of the house entered,
accompanied by a little troop of children, who welcomed
their relative and the stranger and went off to wash them-
selves. The meal to which they sat down consisted of the
same food as most of the colonists ate, but it was prepared
with that care which bespeaks a gentle character. The pork
had been soaked to make it less salty, and the pumpkins,
besides having been pared before boiling, had been steamed
after they were done: the bread was leavened and baked
in a great loaf under an inverted iron pot, making it more
palatable as well as more enticing in appearance than